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with the result that their names would be taken off the
books and the child would be left without a father to
support him.

The courts are now instructed in all such cases to
make the investigation as thorough as possible and to
fix the paternity upon one of the men, the one who,
common sense would indicate, was the father of the
child, and to make him responsible for the support and
bringing up of the youngster.

THE return of stability and of a certain standard of
normalcy to the Russian home and the family is vitally
indicated in the decline of the influence of the so-called
workers' clubs. These places have been encouraged out
of all proportions in the early days  of the Soviet
regime, among other things, for the purpose of training
away the young generation from the "narrowing in-
fluences" of the home with its inclinations for private
possession and individual rather than social interests.
When I visited the Soviet Union in 1926 these club-
houses teemed with humanity. Young mothers would
deposit their infants at some nursery for the evening
and would run to the clubhouse; young husbands were
almost never at home from bed time to bed time. To-
day father and mother take their child or children and
spend the evening in a nearby park. The young Moscow
husband, like the New York suburbanite, can be seen
returning home toward evening, gleefully carrying a